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FIRST LESSONS IN READING AND SPELLING. 


The practicability and expediency of teaching a child to read, 
previously to his learning the names of the letters, were, we be- 
lieve, first suggested by Mr. Edgeworth. The difficulties which 
the child has to encounter in learning to read in the usual meth- 
od, are described by him in the following manner. 

‘‘ As it is usually managed, it is a dreadful task indeed to 
learn, and, if possible, a more dreadful task to teach to read. 
With the help of counters, and coaxing, and gingerbread, or by 
dint of reiterated pain and terror, the names of the four-and- 
twenty letters of the alphabet are, perhaps, in the course of some 
weeks, firmly fixed in the pupil’s memory. So much the worse : 
all these names will disturb him, if he have common sense, and 
at every step must stop his progress. To begin with the vow- 
els: each of these has several different sounds, and, conse- 
quently, ought to have several names, or different signs, to dis- 
tinguish them in different circumstances. In the first lesson of 
the Spelling Book, the child begins with ‘ a-b makes ab; 6-a 
makes ba.” ‘The inference, if any general inference can be 
drawn from this lesson, is, that when a comes defore 6, it has 
one sound, and after 6, it has another sound ; but this is con- 
tradicted by and by, and it appears that a after 6 has various 
. sounds, as in ball, in bat, in bare. The letter ¢ in fire, is 7, as we 
call it in the alphabet, but in fir, it is changed ; in pin, it is 
changed again ;—so that the child, being ordered to affix to the 
same sign a variety of sounds and names, and not knowing in 
what circumstances to obey, and in what to disregard the con- 
tradictory injunctions imposed upon him, pronounces sounds at 
hazard, and adheres positively to the last ruled case, or main- 
tains an apparently sullen, or truly philosophical and skeptical 
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. silence. Must e in pen, and e in where, and e in verse, and e in 
fear, all be called e alike? The child is patted on the head for 

~ reading wu as it ought to be pronounced in future ; but if, remem- 
bering this, encouragement, the pupil should venture to pro- 
,nounce u in gun and dun in the sa:ae manner, he will inevitably 
be disgraced. Pain.and shame impress precepts upon the mind : 

»» the: child, therefore, is intent upon remembering the new sound 
» Of win bun ; but when he comes to busy, and burial, and pru- 
dence, his last precedent will lead him fatally astray, and he will 

> again be called a dunce. O, in the exclamation oh, is happily 
called by its alphabetical name ;, but in to, we can hardly know 
it again ; and in morning and wonder, it has a third and a fourth 
additional sound. The amphibious letter y, which is either a 
vowel or a consonant, has one sound in one character, and two 
sounds in the other: as a consonant, it is pronounced as in yes- 
terday ; in try, it is sounded as 7; in any, and in the termination 
of many other words, it is sounded like e. Must a child know 
all this by intuition, or must it be whipped into him? But he 
must know a great deal more, before he can read the most com- 
mon words. What length of time should we allow him for learn- 
ing when c is to be sounded like &, and when like s ?—and how 
much, longer time should we add, for learning when s should be 
pronounced sh, as in sure, or z, as in has? How much time 
shall we allow a patient tutor for teaching a docile pupil when 

is to be sounded soft and when hard? There are many care- 

= fully worded rules in the Spelling Book, specifying before what 
. letters, and in what situations, g should vary in sound; but, un- 
fortunately, these rules are difficult. to be learned by heart, and 
still more difficult to understand. These laws, however positive, 
are not found to be of universal application ; or, at least, a child 

; has not always wit or time to apply them upon the spur of the 
occasion. In coming to the words ingenious gentleman, get a 
good grammar, he may be puzzled by the nice distinctions he is 

to make in pronunciation in cases apparently similar. But he has 
not yet become acquainted with all the powers of this privileged 

>, letter:.in company with A, it assumes the character of f, as in 
- .. tough; another time he meets it, perhaps, in, the same compa- 
ny,in the same place, and, as nearly as possible, in the same cir- 

- Cgpgstances, as. in the word though; but now, g is to become a 
silent letter, and is to pass incognito, and the child will commit 

an unpardonable error, if he claim the incognito as his late ac- 
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quaintance f. Suill, all these are slight difficulties : a moment’s 
reflection must convince us, that by teaching the common names 
of every consonant in the alphabet, we prepare a child for mis- 
ery, when he begins to spell or read. Suppose, that after hav- 
ing learned the alphabet, a child was to read the words, Here is 
some apple-pye, he would pronounce the letters thus : itch-e- 
ar-e t-es es-o-em-e a-pe-pe-el-e pe-wi-e. With this’ pronuncia- 
tion the child would never decipher these simple words. It will 
be answered, perhaps, that no child is expected to read as soon 
as he has learned bis alphabet : a long initiation of monosyHabic, 
dissyllabic, trissyllabic, and polysyllabic’ words is previously to 
be submitted to; nor, after this inauguration, are the novices ta- 
pable of performing with propriety ‘the ceremony of reading 
whole words and'sentences. By‘a different method of teaching, 
all this waste of labour and of time, all this ‘coufusion of ‘rules 
and exceptions, and all the consequent confusion in’ the ander- 
standing of the pupil, may be avoided.” y sve tgi 
The author proceeds to describe a method of teaching, which 
he had practised with success, and which we have believed, ‘ftom 
our first perusal of * Practical Education,” to be altogether pref- 
erable to the method in cominon use. We extract the following 
paragraphs. om 
‘‘ In teaching a child to read, every letter should have a ‘pre- 
cise single sound annexed to its figure; this should’ never vary. 
Where two consonants are joined together, so as to have bat’one 
sound, as ph, sh, &c. the two letters should be coupled together 
by a distinct invariable mark. Letters that are silent should be 
marked in such a manner as to point out to the child that’ they 
are not tobe sounded. Upon these simple rules, our method of 
teaching to read has been founded. The signs or marks,’ by 
which these distinctions are to be effected, are arbitrary,’"and 
may be varied as the teacher chooses. The addition of a’ single 
point above or below the common letters, to distinguish the dif- 
ferent sounds that are given to the same letter, anda mark’un- 
derneath such letters as are to be omitted, is the only apparatus 
necessary. These marks were emploved by the authorin 1776, 
before he had seen Sheridan’s, or any similar dictionary. He has 
found that they do not confuse children so much as figures,’ be- 
cause, when dots are used to distinguish sounds, there is only a 
change of place, and no change of form: but any person that 


chooses it, may substitute figures instead of dots. 
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All these sounds, and each of the characters which denote 
them, should be distinctly known by a child, before we begin to 
teach him toread. And here at the first step, we must entreat 
the teacher to have patience ; to fix firmly in her mind—we say 
her mind, because we address ourselves to mothers—that it is 
immaterial whether a child learns this alphabet in six weeks or 
in six months: at all events, let it not be inculcated with res- 
traint, or made tiresome, lest it should retard the whole future 
progress of the pupil. We do not mean to recommend the cus- 
tom of teaching in play; but surely a cheerful countenance is 
not incompatible with application. 

The sounds of the letter a should first be taught: they may be 
learned by the dullest child in a week, if the letters are shown 
to him for a minute or two, twice aday. Proper moments 
should be chosen, .when the child is not intent upon any thing 
else; when other children have appeared to be amused with 
reading; when the pupil himself appears anxious to be instruct- 
ed. As soon as he is acquainted with the sounds of a, and with 
their distinguishing marks, each of these sounds should be form- 
ed into syllables, with each of the consonants ; but we should 
never name the consonants by their usual names :—it will never 
be necessary to name the consonants separately, till their pow- 
ers, in combination with the different vowels, be distinctly ac- 
quired. It will then be time enough to teach the common names 
of the letters. To a person unacquainted with the principles up- 
on which this mode of teaching is founded, it must appear 
strange, that a child should be able to read before he knows the 
names of his letters; but it has been ascertained, that the names 
of the letters are an incumbrance in teaching a child to read. 

Parents, at the first sight of this new alphabet, will perhaps 
tremble lest they should be obliged to learn the whole of it be- 
fore they begin to teach their children: but they may calm their 
apprehensions ; for they need only point out the letters in suc- 
cession to the child, and sound them as they are sounded in the 
words annexed to the letters in the table, and the child will soon, 
by repetition, render the marks of the respective letters familiar 
to the teacher. We have never found any body complain of dif- 
ficulty, who has gone on from letter to letter along with the 
child who was taught. 

As soon as our pupil knows the different sounds of a, combin- 
ed in succession with all the consonants, we may teach him the 
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rest of the vowels, joined with all the consonants; which will be 
a short and easy work. Our readers need not be alarmed at the 
apparent slowness of this method : six mouths, at the rate of four 
or five minutes each day, will render all these combinations per- 
fectly familiar. One of Mrs. Barbauld’s lessons for young chil- 
dren, carefully marked in the same manner as the alphabet, 
’ should, when they are well acquainted with the sounds of each of 
the vowels with each of the consonants, be put into our pupils’ 
hands. The sound of three or four letters together, will imme- 
diately become familiar to the child. 

The step from reading with these marks to reading without 
them, will be found very easy. Nothing more is necessary, than 
to give children the same books, without marks, which they can 
read fluently with them. 

It should be observed that all people, before they can read 
fluently, have acquired a knowledge of the general appearance 
of most of the words in the language, independently of the sylla- 
bles of which they are composed*. Seven children in the au- 
thor’s family were taught to read in this manner, and three in 
the common method. ‘The difference of time, labour, and sor- 
row, between the two modes of learning, appeared so clearly, 
that we can speak with confidence upon the subject. We think 
that nine-tenths of the labour and disgust of learning to read, 
‘may be saved by this method ; and that instead of frowns and 
tears, the usual harbingers of learning, cheerfulness and smiles 
may initiate willing pupils in the most difficult of all human at- 
tainments. 


HOW TO MANAGE A BAD SCHOOL. 

By a “bad school,” we do not mean a collection of disorderly 
and refractory boys, but a school in which a majority of the 
scholars have either no relish for their studies or an actual aver- 
sion to them. We do not therefore at present undertake to dis- 
cuss the question, whether or how far corporal punishment ought 
to be used as a means of restraining the irregular propensities of 
children, and impressing them with a deeper sense of the necegsi- 








* It would, we think, have been more to the author’s purpose to have said, that no per- 
son can 1ead fluently or understandingly, till he can pronounce words by merely glancing 
at the letters ef which they are composed, without thinking of the names of those letters, 
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ty of submission and obedience. Our inquiry is, What shall be 
done with scholars who do not love to learn ?—If the habits of the 
school are not too bad,—if the departure from correct feeling is 
not too great, a skilful instructer may bring the scholars to think 
and feel like himself by a judicious use of the moral influence 
which he may exercise over them. It is evident, however, that 
the greater is the number of idle scholars, and the greater is the 
deviation from studious habits, the more difficult it will be to - 
change the direction ofthe current. The question, then, returns, 
Wuat shall be done ina large school, where all, or nearly all, the 
scholars have learned to regard their lessons asa task, are accus- 
tomed to embrace every opportunity to get away from them ? 
If the instracter asks advicc of the parents, they will probably say, 
“ Compel the children to learn ; flog them, if they donot get their 
lessons.” Yes, it is probably this very course, pursued by the 
parents and by former instructers, that has brought the school in- 
to its present unhappy state; and it is the continuance of these 
very sentiments in the breasts of the parents, that presents the 
greatest obstacle toa reformation. It is an almost hopeless un- 


dertaking, to attempt to make scholars love their studies, while 
their parents and all with whom they associate, are daily exerting 


so powerful an inflaence in the opposite direction. ‘The instruc- 
ter can spend but a few minutes each day, in teaching each schol- 
ar and in operating directly on his mind. Suppose, that during 
those few minutes, some favorable impression is made ; what is the 
scholar doing, or what impressions is he receiving, all the rest of 
the time he is in school? He has not received from his instructer 
an impression deep enough to produce any lasting effect on his 
thoughts and feelings ; he soon yields to temptations that sur- 
round him, relapses into his former habits,—and the good im- 


pression is entirely gone, long before the season returns fo, 


renewing or deepening it. Thus, it would seem impracticable to 
produce a reformation in the habits of-a large school, even if 
there were no counteracting influence out ofdoors. Some means 
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must be employed to prevent the scholars, at least while in school 
from spending their time in such a manner, as to efface every 
impression made by the efforts of the instructer. Ifa method can 
be devised to furnish active employment for the scholars during | 
the whole or the greater part of the school hours, it must preserve 
them from that dissipation of mind which is the effect of idle 
habits. The monitorial system is well adapted to answer this” 
purpose, where the habits of the scholars are not too irregular, | 
and where a sufficient number of suitable monitors can be found. ° 
But what if, after selecting the very best scholars for monitors, 
which the school affords, you find that a majority of these moni-’ 
tors countenance and encourage their classes in disorderly con- 
duct ; and that some, perhaps, in whom you had placed much 
confidence, spend the time allotted to recitation, not in teaching 
their classes, or asking them questions relative to their studies, 
but in talking with them about the interesting incidents which 
have occurred at the dancing school, or the wonderful feats they 
have witnessed at the circus ? Such scholars must be reclaimed, 
if at all, by other means, than monitors selected from their own 
number. Perhaps the introduction of gymnastic exercises intd 
such a school, might be a valuable auxiliary in enabling the ia- 
structer to bring about that change which he wishes in the feelings 
and habits of hisscholars. The gymnasium, under proper su- 
perintendence, might furnish scope for the activity of those rest- 
less boys that know not how to be still in school ; and might 
afford to all an opportunity to let off the exuberance of their an- 
imal spirits. 

One method more we will propose, which may be resorted to 
when every other has failed. Suppose that a school consists of 
fifty scholars, of whom very few or none are found to possess such 
views and feelings in regard to their studies, as the instructer 
wishes. Leta number of the oldest scholars, suitable to form 
two classes, be selected : twelve or fourteen might be sufficient, 
putting six or seven in each class. Let the rest of the school b 
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dismissed indefinitely, being apprised of the design of such a pro- 
cedure, and a previous understanding existing between the in- 
structer and the parents. Let each of the two classes attend to 
two branches of study, such as they shall themselves select, or 
as the instructer believes he can render the most interesting and 
pleasant to them. et the _structer devote his attention to these 
two classes alternately, hearjsg them recite, explaining their les- 
sons, asking questions, making remarks, talking to them, and talk- 
ing with them, in such a way asto make them, if possible, pleased 
with himself and with the branches of study which they are pur- 
suing. Each class, while receiving instruction, should stand be- 
fore the instructer, and should not be kept up at first more than. 
fifteen or twenty minutes at atime. The class in their seats, 
should sit so far asunder as to have neither temptation nor op- 
portunity to whisper or make sport of any kind, while the atten- 
tion of the instructer is absorbed in the class before him. While 
a class is standing, they should be managed in such a way, that 
they shall all simultaneously attend to every question that is asked, 
every answer that is given, and every thing that is said or done. 
The instructer would thus be operating on the mind of each schol- 
ar, at least during one half of the school hours each day. The 
number of scholars being so small,a good degree of order and 
stillness might be easily preserved; and alternate standing and 
sitting would prevent either from becoming wearisome. A part 
of the time that each class is standing before the instructer, should 
be occupied in getting, as well as in reciting, their lessons ; for 
scholars need to be taught how to study, as well as what to learn- 
It would be well, if the instructer could also be with his scholars 
during their recesses or intervals of relaxation ;—aot to impose 
a restraint on them and damp their enjoyment, but to suggest to 
them suitable methods of taking exercise and recreating them- 
selves, and to convince them that he feels an interest in whatever 
concerns them, and that though he requires stillness in the hours 
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of instruction, as essential to their improvement, he is no enemy 
to a moderate degree of hilarity in its proper place. A gymnas- 
ium would probably afford the best field for exercise and relax- 
tion, and the best opportunity for the instructer to participate in 
the amusements of his pupils. 

Iu these circumstances, the instructer . .uld be able to exert 
so powerful an influence over the minds of his scholars, that he 
would soon, it might be hoped, be able to make them such as he 
wished them to be. The only thing that can create a doubt of 
speedy success, is the counteracting influence to which they are 
exposed when out of school. The force of habit in the scholar, 
is also to be considered. There is some difficulty in changing 
the habits even of a child. It would not, therefore, be strange: 
if it should require some little time, perhaps, in some instances, 
several weeks, to effect a radical aud complete change in the sen- 
timents, feelings, and habits of a school consisting of fourteen 
scholars. When, however, this is done, the grand difficulty is 
surmounted. A select class ofthe dismissed scholars may now 
be permitted to return ; and the instructer may proceed as before, 
excepting that he can now spend but one third part of his time 
with each class. The two former classes, having learned how 
to study, having formed a habit of study, and having acquired a 
love of study, will not need so much attention from the instruc- 
ter ; and the new class. beside the direct efforts of the instructer, 
will be operated upon by the influence of example and the pow- 
er of sympathy. ‘They should also be seated so as to be inter- 
mixed with the fourteen good scholars. As soon as it can be done 
with safety, a fourth class may be received. And now it would 
be well, if practicable, to unite the two original classes, or, in 
some way, to form the four classes into three. And _ the instruc- 
ter should calculate, if he employs no monitors, to class his whole 
school eventually in such a manner, that each scholar shall be 
kept standing before his instructer at least one fourth part of the 
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time during school hours.—The remainder of the dismisseg 
scholars may, in Jike manner, be received, from time to time, in 
select classes. Thus, in due time, ‘the whole lump will be leav- 
ened.’ 

We would not wish an unskilful instructer to attempt the re- 
formation of a school in the manner we have pointed out. In 
such hands, the attempt would probably prove abortive, and do 
more harm than good. If properly conducted, we think of but 
one objection that can arise : many parents might not consent that 
their children should be deprived of the privileges of the schoo! for 
several weeks; and unless the parents should cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the plan, the prospect of ultimate success would be 
rendered doubtful. And cannot parents and school-committees 
be convinced, that the loss of a few weeks’ tuition is a trifle, 
compared to the important object to be accomplished? The 
children may be profitably employed, during this time, in manual 
labor ; and the loss which they suffer is temporary, while the ben- 
efit proposed is permanent. For when oncea school is got 
into the right way, there will be no danger of a departure from 
it, unless produced by mismanagement on the part of the instruc- 
ter. 


SCHOOL LAW OCF MASSACHUSETTS. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH. 
[Approved by the Governor, March 10, 1827.] 

Sect.1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That each town or district within this commonwealth, con- 
taining fifty families, or housholders, shall be provided with a 
teacher or teachers, of good morals, to instruct children in or- 
thography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, a- 
rithmetic, and good behavior, for such term of time as shall be 
equivalent to six months for one school in each year: and every 
town or district, containing one hundred families or householders, 
shall be provided with such teacher or teachers, for sach term of 
time as shall be equivalent to twelve months for one school in 
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each year: and every town or district, containing one hundred 
and fitty families or householders, shall be provided with such 
teacher or teachers, for such term of time as si os be equiv- 
alent to eighteen months far one school in each year: aud every 
city, town, or district, containing five bundred fam ies s or house- 
holders, shall be provided with such teacher or teachers, for sech 
term of time as shall be equivalent to twenty-iour months for one 
school in a year; and shall also be provided with a muster, of 
good morals, competent to instruct, in addition to the branehes of 
learning aforesaid, the history of the United States, buok-keep- 
ing by single entry, geometry, surveying, and algcbra ; and shall 
employ such master to instruct a school, in such city, town, or 
district, for the benefit of all the ‘ilcelsinents thereof, at least ten 
months in each year, exclusive of vacations, in such convenient 
place, or alternately at such places, in such city, town or dis- 
trict, as the said inhabitants, at their meeting in March, or April 
annually, shall determine : and in every city, or town, contain- 
ing four thousand inhabitants, such masters shal] be competent to 
instruct, in addition to all the foregoing branches, the Latin and 
Greek languages, history, rhetoric, and logic. 

[Sec. 2 authorises towns and districts to determine the limits of 
school districts. } 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That it shall be, and it here- 
by is made, the duty of the President, Professors, and Tutors, of 
the University at Cambridge and of the several Colleges in this 
Commonwealth, Preceptors and Teachers of Academies, and all 
other instructers of youth, to take diligent care, and to exert their 
best endeavors, to impress on the minds of children and youth, 
committed to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, 
justice, and sacred regard to truth, love to their country, human- 
ity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, 
chastity, moderation, and temperance, and those other virtues, 
which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which the Republican Constitution is founded. And it shall be 
the duty of such instructers, to endeavor to lead those under 
their care, as their ages and capacity will admit, into a particular 
understanding of the tendency of the above mentioned virtues to 
preserve and perfect a Republican Constitution, and to secure the 
, blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, 
and the tendency of the opposite vices to slavery and ruin. And 
it shall be the duty of the resident Ministers of the Gospel, the 
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Selectmen, and School Committees, in the several towns in this 
Commonwealth, to exercise their influence, and use their best 
endeavors, that the youth of their respective towns and districts 
do regularly attend the schools, established and supported as 
aforesaid for their instruction. 

[Sec.-4 authorises the raising of money for the support of the 
schools. | 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That each town in this Com- 
monwealth shall, at the annual meeting thereof, for the choice of 
town officers, choose by written or printed ballots, a School Com- 
mittee, consisting of three, five, or seven persons, who shall have 
the general charge and superintendence of all the public schools — 
in said town, which are supported at the expense thereof. Pro- 
vided, That any town containing four thousand inhabitants, and 
upwards, choose an additional number, not exceeding five, and it 
shall be the duty of said committee to require full and satisfac- 
tory evidence of the good moral character. of all instructers, who 
may be employed in the several schools in said town, and to sat- 
isfy themselves, by personal examination cr otherwise, of their 
literary qualifications and capacity for the government of schools; 
and no instructer shall be entitled to receive any compensation for 
his or her service in the instruction of any of the schools aforesaid, 
without first obtaining from said committee a certificate of his or 
her qualifications as aforesaid ; and it shall furthermore be the 
duty of said committee to determine the number and qualifica- 
tioris of the scholars, to be admitted into the school kept for the 
use of the whole town as aforesaid ; to visit such school, at least 
quarter yearly, for the purpose of making a careful examination 
thereof, and seeing that the scholars are properly supplied with 
books ; and they shall, at such examination, inquire into the reg- 
ulation and discipline of such schools, and the habits and profi- 
ciency. of the scholars therein ; and said committee, or some one 
or more of them, shall visit each of the district schools in said 
town, for the purposes aforesaid, on some day during the first or 
second week of the commencement thereof, and also on some 


day during the twolast weeks of the same, and also all the schools 


kept by said town, once a month, for the purpose aforemention- 
ed, without giving previous notice thereof to the instructers. 

(Sec. 6 authorises the appointment of a Prudential -Commit- 
tee, consisting of one person in each district, for the purpose of” 
contracting with a school teacher, providing fuel, keeping the 
school house in good order, &c. | 
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Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That the School Committee 
of each town shal! direct and determine the class books to he 
used in the respective classes, in all the several schools kept by 
said town ; and the scholars sent to such schools shall be suppli- 
ed by their parents, masters, or guardians, with the books pre- 
scribed for their classes ; andthe School Commiitee of each 
town shall procure, at the expense of the town, and to be paid for 
out of the town treasury, a sufficient supply of such class books 
for all the schvols aforesaid, and give notice of the place or pla- 
ces, where such books may be obtained; and such books shail 
be supplied to such scholars at such prices as merely to reimburse 
to the town the expense of the same ; and incase any scholars shall 
not have been furnished by their parent, master, or guardian, 
with the requisite books, all such scholars shall be supplied there- 
with by the School Committee, at the expense of the town : and 
the School Committee shall give notice, in writing, to the as- 
sessors of the town, of the names of the scholars so supplied by 
them with books, of the books so furnished, the prices ofthe same, 
and the names of the parents, masters, or guardians, who ought 
to have supplied the same ; and said assessors shall add the a- 
mount of the books, so supplied, to the next annual tax of the 
parents, masters, or guardians, who ought to have supplied the 
same ; and the amount so added, shall be levied, collected, and 
paid into the town treasury, in the same manner as the public 
taxes : Provided, however, that in case such assessors shall be 
of opinion that any of such parents, mastérs, or guardians are not 
able, and cannot afford to pay the whole expense of the books 
so supplied on their account respectively, such parents, masters, 
or guardians, shall be exonerated from the payment of the whole 
or part of such expense, and the said assessors shall omit to add 
the amount of such books, or shall add only a part thereof to the 
annual tax of such parent, master, or guardian, according to the 
proportion of such expense, which such parent, master, or guar- 
dian shall, in their opinion, be able and can afford to pay : Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that in cases where children are already sup- 
plied with books, which shall not be considered by the committee 
as being extremely faulty, in comparison with others which might 
be obtained, and which may be possessed in such . numbers as to 
admit of the proper and convenient classification of the school, 
then, and in that case, the committee shall not direct the pur- 
chase of new books, without first obtaining the consent of the pa- 
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rents, masters, or guardians of a majority of the children so al- 
ready provided for, under the term of two years from the passing 
of this act, unless such-books become so worn as to be unfit for 
use : Provided also, that said cominittee shall never direct any 
school hooks to be purchased or used in any of the schools under 
their snperi::tendence, which are calculated to favor any partic- 
ular religious sect or tenet. 

- Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That the School Committee, 
in the city of Boston, and in the several towns in this Common- 
wealth, be, and they hereby are, required to make and return a 
report to the Secretary ofthe Commonwealth, on or before the 
first Monday of Jane, in the year.of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred: and.twenty-eight, aed on \the first Monday of June of 
every year thereafter, of the amount of money paid. by such city 
or town duriu. the year ending on, the. firstday of May preceding 
the time of making:said report, for tie instruction of the schools 
kent by said city or town; the. number of school districts into 
which said city or town is divided, the aggregate number of 
months ‘that the several schools were kept by such city or town 
in said year, and what portion thereof was kept by,.male and 
what by female teachers ; the whole number of pupils who have 
attended and of the seaools kept by such city or town during said 
year ; the number of academies and private schools ;,.the nnm- 
ber of pupils in the academies and private schools, who . have not 
attended any school kept by such city or town during said year; 
the estimated amount of the compensation paid to the instructers 
of academies and private schools during said year ; and whether 
there are any, and what number of persons. over fourteen and 
under twenty-one vears of age, who are unable to read andwrite. 

[Suc. .9 prescribes a blank form of return to be. furnished to 
each city or towa by the Secretary of the Commonwealth.—Sec. 
10 authorises the several towns or school districts to raise money 
for erecting school houses, &c. &c.—-Sec. 11 prescribes the 
method of assessing taxes for the purposes aforesaid.— Sections 
12 and.13 contain some farther. provisions. connected with the 
same subject.—Sec. 14 prescribes the mode: of calling meetings 
of the inhabitants of a school. district.] ' 

Sec. 15.: Beit further. enacted, That if the. inhabitants of 
any school district cannot agree where to erect or. place ja,school 
house for the accommadation of the same, the selectmen of the 
town tg which such district. belongs, upon application . made te 
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them by the committee of the district for building or placing a 
school house, are hereby authorised and empowered to deter- 
mine the place where a schoo) house for the accommodation of 
the district shall be placed or erected. 

Sec. 16. Be it further enacted, That wherever a meeting of 
the inhabitants of any school district, within this Commonwealth, 
shall be called for the purpose of raising money as aforesaid, and 
a majority of the voters present dre opposed to the raising of 
money for any of the purposes contemplated in the warrant for 

“calling such meeting, it shall be lawful for any five or more of 
the freeholders, who are inhabitants of said school district, or if 
there be not so many freeholders resident in such district, then any 
five of the inhabitants thereof, who pay taxes,to make application in 
writiag to the selectmen of the town in which such school dis- 
trict is situated, requesting them to insert in their warrant for call- 
ing the next town meeting, an article requiring the opinion of 
the town relative to the expediency of raising such monies, as are 
proposed in the warrant for said district-meeting ; and if the ma- 
jority of the voters present in said town meeting, shall think the 
raising of any ofthe sums of money proposed in said warrant to 
be necessary and expedient, they shall grant such sum or sums 
_as they shall think necessary for the purposes contemplated, and 
the same shall be assessed on the polls and estates of the inhab- 
itants of said district, and collected and paid over in the manner 
herein provided. 

(Sec. 17 vests school districts with the powers of a body cor- 
porate for the purposes therein specified.—Sec. 18 contains a 
provision relating tothe same subject. | : 

Sec. 19. Be it further enacted, ‘That any town in this common- 
wealth, which shall refuse or neglect, at their annual meeting for 
thé choice of town officers, to vote and raise money for the sup- 
port of schools, as provided for in this act, and to choosea school 
commttee to superintend said schools, or, if said town is divided 
into school districts, prudential committees in the several districts 
in said town, forthe purpose herein before mentioned, every 
such town shall forfeit and pay for refusingor neglecting to vote 
and raise money as aforesaid, upon conviction thereof, a sum 
équal to twice the highest sum which such town had ever 
voted to raise for the support of schools therein ; and for refus- 
ing or neglecting to choose either of the committees aforesaid, on 
conviction thereof, asum ef not more than two hundred dollars. 
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nor less than one hundred dollars, to be recovered by informa- 
tion, or indictment, in the Supreme Judicial Court, or Court 
of Common Pleas, when holden in and for the county within 
which such town is situated ; and the money so recovered shall 
be paid into the treasury of said county, one fourth thereof for 
the use of said county, and chree fourths thereof si:all be paid by 
the said treasurer to the school committee ofsuch town, if any 
such committee exist, if not, to the selectmen of such town, for 
the support of schools therein ; and every such school commit- 
tee, or board of selectmen, who shall receive notice frome 
the treasurer of the county in which they reside, of any 
money being holden by him for the purpose aforesaid, shall 
forthwith receive, apportion, and appropriate the same to the sup- 
port of schools in such town, in the same way and manner it 
should have been appropriated, if it had been raised by such 
town, pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

[Sec. 20 requires that every school district be furnished with 
a printed copy of this act—Sec. 21 and last repeals all other 
laws on the subject of public schools—except so far as they or 
either of them may relate to any suit or suits, or any thing done, 
in virtue of said acts, or either of them. | 








Schools in Boston.—The annual visitation of the City Schools cf 
a higher grade, took place Aug. 22. The Latin High School, the 
English High School for Boys, and the nine Grammar and Writing 
Schools, (including one for Africans,) were examined. There were 
a few exercises in declamation; inthe Latin School, ten or twelve, 
of which four were in Latin, and one in Greek. We had the pleas- 
ure of attending in two schools; and participated in the satisfaction 
which we understand the committee and visiters generally felt, in 
perceiving the great improvements made. 

In the Boston Public Schools, exclusive of the Primary, there are 
near 5,000 pupils. There are about 55 Public Primary Schools,for 
children under 7 years, containing about 3000 pupils. ‘Phere are 
also about 140 Private Schools. The expense is estimated at $54,- 
500 for the Public, and $79,000 for the Private Schools per annum. 

Recorder & Telegraph 








Errata—Page 280, line 26, for varying read raising, Page 282, line 10 from tne bot- 
tom, for lead read leave. Page 235, The article entitled “‘ The Sabbath School Teacher,” 
was copied from the Family Visitor. Page 288, line 16, insert by hefore line. 
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